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Solving the Upholstery Material Problem 


a luxurious Chase VELMO, the architect finds the proper medium 
for the expression of his decorative ideas as they apply to the 
upholstery fabric. Whether for hotel, club, theatre or private house, 
the richness, beauty, durability and cleanliness of Chase VELMO appeal 
alike to architect and client. 


It has been the privilege and pleasure of Sanford Mills, through its 
jobbers, to co-operate with distinguished architects in developing or 
creating upholstery material designs which harmonize with and extend 
the general architectural and decorative motifs. 


Chase VELMO is serving more than satisfactorily in many public and 
semi-public rooms. Wherever it is used, its richness and beauty have 
evoked favorable comment, while its sturdy resistance to wear has 
beer a constant source of gratification. 


Made by SANFORD MILLS, Sanford, Maine 
L.C. CHase & Co., Selling Agents, BOSTON 


New Y ork—Detroit—Chicago—San Francisco 


When in Atlantic City visit the Chase VELMO Display—Boardwalk at Michigan Avenue 
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+ The AMERICAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
By Russell > CU/ilehead 





a FOREWORD .< 


’ classifying the subjects illustrated in this issue of The Architectural 
Saw according to the materials of which they are built, there has 


been a complete departure from the methods used in former Country 
House Numbers, since no attempt has been made here to group houses either 
regionally or by traditional styles. The regional grouping has never been com- 
pletely satisfactory, because it is almost impossible to assume with truth that the 
various sections of the United States are architectural entities. It is difficult 
to determine whether a house built in California by a New York architect should 
be placed with the Pacific Coast work or whether a house built in Florida by a 
Chicago architect should be called Southern or Western. It is true that architects 
do, to some extent, adjust their design to the climatic conditions of the regions in 
which the houses are to be built, but this is by no means invariably the case possibly 
because the architects feel it unnecessary; or possibly because the client selects a 
certain architect because of a liking for his type of work regardless of its regional 
suitability. 

As the whole point of setting off the work found in each region in separate 
chapters is to indicate the progress made by the architects of these regions, it is 
obvious that if the houses do not display certain quite distinctive local charac- 
teristics, it is useless to collect them in this way. Nothing is proved by such an 
arrangement. One finds a house of Colonial proportion next to one of Italian 
tradition in photographs from Dallas, Texas and from Eastport, Maine. Such 
groupings would only serve to show that the Eastport architect is more famil- 
ilar with Italian than the Dallas architect is with Colonial, or the contrary. 

Few of the houses illustrated in this number can even vaguely be classi- 
fied by traditional styles, and those which can are derived, as we shall see, 
from sources not very remote either in time or place. 
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One of the definite functions of this annual Country House Number is to 
enable us to “take stock” of our position in domestic design throughout the 
whole country. This does not constitute a review of the work of the past 
vear, for few houses have the entourage in such condition that they can be 
photographed immediately after their completion, and the shght variation in 
the ages of the houses is negligible for purposes of comparative study. Amet 
ican architecture changes rapidly, but not so rapidly that a year makes a 
very great difference in its position as a whole. 

lf the houses in this “stock-taking” were so arranged as to emphasize 
their points of difference, and if the selections were subtly made, it would not 
be difheult to prove that we are building up in this country a variety of archi 
tectural schools; but the facts are otherwise. 


We are very properly adjusting our design to meet climatic conditions, so 
that there is perhaps as much difference between the average house built in 
Texas and the average house built in Maine as there was between the house of 
the French Renaissance built in Normandy and that built in Provence,—but 
not more. Likewise, it would be very easy indeed to make a selection ot 
houses which should prove that a derivative of the Italian school is being 
used all over the United States, or by the same exercise of selection, the 
Colonial might appear to be the all-pervading style. 


Such systems are fallacious; what we believe to be true, and think the 
illustrations prove very definitely, is that our American country house archi- 
tecture has a flavor of its own that is wide spread, of our own time and distinct 
from any other. Take, tor example, the stone houses designed by the Philadel 
phia men. Many of them are obviously inspired by the Pennsylvania Dutch 
farm house and an almost equal number by the English cottages, yet there 
has been so great a commerce in ideas between the two sources that it 1s 
impossible, in many cases, to distinguish the preponderant idea. The styles 
are becoming, (or have become) variants of a single theory of design. 


Since no one can wholly divest his design of reminiscences, we find that a 
stone built house will tend toward the historic work with which the architect 
is familiar, and that a wood built house will inevitably lean toward the only 
wood architecture—Colonial. Thus it will be found that the houses of dif- 
ferent materials show strong tendencies toward particular historic styles, but 
with such freedom in their use that the prevailing impression is one of unity 
rather than of diversity. 


While the first consideration in the arrangement of the illustrations was 
that of the material of the building, it was found that the subjects also divided, 
so far as might be, in accordance with their styles. Beginning, with stone, 
followed by houses partly of stone and partly of brick, then by houses of 
brick, and of brick and stucco; stucco, and finally of wood, a cycle of tradi- 
tion has more or less been completed, ranging from the Mediaeval farm 
houses to the American Colonial. It was also found that the arrangement 
did not bring together any two houses which would not look well built side 
by side, so great is their family resemblance in scale and design. We found 
that in trying to make our arrangement a kind of prismatic scale of materials, 
it appeared to matter very little how we paired the houses; they had a 
pleasant friendly look together; our modern American work is plainly of one 
family, from the Spanish-Italianate work of California to the Colonial of 
New England. 

Our selections have not been made to prove any preconceived theses, but 
with few and simple principles in mind: First, that the work must be interest- 
ing to other architects and to the public; second, that the houses must have 
been recently completed; third, that they must be well presented. 
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RESIDENCE OF PERSIFOR FRAZER, ESQ., CHESTNUT HILL, PA 
Robert Rodes McGoodwin, Architect 
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RESIDENCE OF ANDREW J. THOMAS, ESQ., 


Andrew J. Thomas, Architect 
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RESIDENCE OF ANDREW J. THOMAS, ESQ., HARTSDALE, N. ¥ 
Andrew J. Thomas, Architect 
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RESIDENCE OF HERBERT P Sa ESQ., FOREST HILLS, N. Y 
Aymar Embury II, Architect 
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RESIDENCE OF THOMAS FROTHINGHAM, ESQ., FAR HILLS, N. J. 
Office of John Russell Pope, Architect 
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RESIDENCE OF HARRY W. WALKER, ESQ., FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
Murphy and Dana, Architects 
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RESIDENCE OF W. JULE DAY, ESQ., DOUGLASTON, L. I 
Frank J. Forster, Architect 
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RESIDENCE OF W. JULE DAY, ESQ., DOUGLASTON, L. I 
Frank J. Forster, Architect 
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RESIDENCE OF JULIUS FEISS, ESO., OAKWOOD DRIVE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Howell & Thomas, Architects 
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RESIDENCE OF JULIUS FEISS, ESQ., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Howell & Thomas, Architects 
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RESIDENCE OF BROOKS FROTHINGHAM, ESQ., SANTA BARBARA, CAL 
George Washington Smith, Architect 
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RESIDENCE OF BROOKS FROTHINGHAM, ESQ., SANTA BARBARA, CAL 
George Washington Smith, Architect 
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RESIDENCE OF DAVID ADLER, ESQ., LIBERTYVILLE, ILL 
David Adler, Architect 
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Prentice Sanger, Architect and Landscape Architect 
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RESIDENCE OF L. A. VAN PATTEN, ESQ., PELHAM HEIGHTS, N. Y 
Lewis Bowman, Architect 
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STATUS of the COUNTRY HOUSE 


THAT it WAS found impossible to group 
the illustrations in this number of TH 
\RCHITECTURAL Recorp either by style 
or regionally, is perhaps the strongest 
indication of the healthy condition of 
\merican architecture at the present time. 
Publishing annually a number entirely de- 
voted to illustrations of country domestic 
architecture, it is brought home to us as 
to few practicing architects, that the in- 
creasing strength in American design 1s 
less apparent in the individual achieve- 
ments of our best architects, than in the 
increase in the number of men or firms 
who are capable of really fine work. We 
see also that where the best of our de- 
signers used to fail quite often, now the 
percentage of entire failures is almost 
negligible. and even the excellent 
houses of fifty or sixty architects con- 
tain much of interest, and even more of 
technical abilitv, of savoir faire. 

lf this be doubted, look back twenty- 
five vears to the time when the great firm 
of McKim, Mead & White was still will- 
ing to design country houses. There is 
a firm whose ability is beyond question, 
and who designed so many country 
houses that their number is forgotten; yet 
of all that number there is but one* which 
is comparable to the average good work 
of today. The very fact that many of 
our suburban homes were designed by 
them is not known to the communities 
in which they exist, and it may be imag- 
ined that the architects themselves would 
be loath to have their authorship publicly 
advertised. McKim, Mead & White 
were very likely abler men than most of 
the architects who are engaged in the 
design of country houses, and were cer- 
tainly better trained than most of them; 
so the advance in quality must be in the 
art as a whole, and not in the individuals 
practicing it. 

It may be true—there is always that 
danger—that our estimate of the situation 
is false, and that what we take to be an 
advance is only a change, or perhaps even 


less 


*The writer refers to the Breese house at Southamp 
ton, Long Island. 


a retrogression; but such signs as we 
can read lead us to believe that we are 
distinctly on the up-grade. The enor- 
mous growth of interest in architecture 
on the part of the general public, has 
unquestionably stimulated the profession 
to a marked degree; but such stimulus is 
not always beneficial, for instance the 
Strawberry Hill Gothic of the Nineteenth 
century, a movement which did not arise 
within the profession, but was forced 
upon it by the buying public. Nor do we 
have to go back so far to seek for proof; 
consider only the medieval castles on the 
Hudson by which a reluctant profession 
was seduced from the paths of righteous- 
ness. 

After all, before it can be said that 
architecture is advancing, we must ascer- 
tain whether the path we are now tread- 
ing is the righteous path, or whether it 
is an alluring by-way from the real road; 
and the strongest proof that we are right 
is the impossibility of classifying with 
safety the bulk of good modern work 
under any traditional head. We seem to 
be more than creating a fashion, we are 
developing a style, a style which as yet 
we cannot even name, and least of all 
can we call it “modern.” 

It is surprising how little the modern- 
ist schools of Europe have affected our 
work; rather is the tendency the other 
way, and Frank Lloyd Wright and Louis 
Sullivan are names to conjure with abroad 
rather than at home; the Englishmen, 
Baillie-Scott and C. A. Voysey, have 
probably had more influence on our work 
than all our own modernists put together, 
and even their influence is slight. 

It is rather curious that the “Art Nou- 
veau,” or “Modernist” movement in art 
has met with so little sympathy in a pro- 
fession so vigorous (at least, materially) 
as is architecture in this country. It may 
be that our architects have not the spirit 
to appreciate, or the intelligence to in- 
quire what lies behind the flat, angular 
and dirty-colored surfaces of the new art; 
it may be that there is nothing but this 
surface, and that the whole movement is 
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Entrance Detail 

RESIDENCE OF JOHN W. PRENTISS, ESO., 
EASTERN POINT, GLOUCESTER, MASS 

Thomas & Rice, 


Parker, Architects 


not the result of genuine need of the 


world for a new method of expression, 
but rather born of a restless and simian 
desire for novelty. It is certain, at least 
to us, that the whole 
movement to rationalize beauty 1s as hope- 
less as were the attempts of Vitruvius 
and Palladio and Vignola to settle once 
and for all the proper proportions of the 
orders, no matter where or how used, 
so that architecture would become a sort 
of standardized vehicle with interchange- 
able parts, with the column as the cotter 
pin to hold together any design. 

Our work is still to some extent eclec- 
tic; we are still conscious of deliberating 
as to what tradition to follow, and no 
question to a client is more common than, 
“What style house do you want?” It is 
regrettable that we should view our art so 
much from outside that we depend upon 
the client to choose the style, like the 
dressmakers making up costumes, though 
we have at least progressed far enough to 
be sure that our houses of traditional 
labels resemble their prototypes even less 


expressionistic 
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than the products of the Jewish clothing 
trade in New York resemble the imported 
models. This departure from precedent 
is far from destroying the illusion of 
beauty which draws us to the older work; 
rather, we create a new illusion. 

In the past no new style was ever cre- 
ated by throwing away the older work. 
Every style, even Renaissance, was a slow 
evolution through continuous grafting of 
new elements on old stock; and it is not 
a dissimilar process which is going on 
today. Our method is partly aesthetic, 
whereby we borrow from the Italian to 
enrich the English, or graft Spanish 
motives on Italian forms. But to a larger 
degree the process of change is acceler- 
ated by material necessities, such as our 
climate and our modes of life. So there 
can be, with occasional exceptions, no 
genuine reproductions of old work; too 
much has to be sacrificed to produce 
them. We would have to forget most of 
what we have learnt, and be content to 
work with the tools and live the life of 
an outgrown stage of the world’s develop 


Entrance Detail 
RESIDENCE OF ANDREW J. THOMAS, ESQ., 
HARTSDALE, N. Y. 
Andrew J. Thomas, Architect 





THE 


ment. Just as the Renaissance architect 
of the time of Francis I, in his attempt to 
recreate the art of Rome, could not for- 
vet his trained sense of fenestration or 
consider building a house without glass 
and chimneys, so is the modern architect 
unable to divest himself of his knowledge 
and ignore the requisites of modern life 

From the beginning of the Eighteenth 
century people in Northern [Europe and 
in the settled parts of American 
colonies have lived” lives not’ very 
different from our own, under con- 
ditions both climatic and social which 
closely approximate ours. It is to be ex 
pected that houses of this class can be 
lifted bodily from their periods to ours 
with only such changes as would occur 
when any architect has a chent who wants 
a house “like Mr. Smith’s.” Yet it will 
be found that the houses which mos 


closely follow historic precedent, yet fol- 
low less closely than they might; even 
where there is apparently an attempt to 
produce a “period” house, the result is 


from that point of view a failure; we 
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WOODS, 


Entrance 
RESIDENCE IN PELHAM 
William Gehron, Architect 
have beyond the point of 
period houses.” 

\We do find, however, that houses of 
certain materials tend to resemble houses 
of historic styles in which these materials 
were mainly employed; whether this is 
because the architect starts to build a 
Cotswold house and uses stone, or be- 
cause he builds a stone house and uses 
the well-known Cotswold precedent, can- 
not be definitely said, but the fact re- 
mains that certain styles and certain ma- 
terials seem to have a kind of affinity 
for each other, and while practically every 
style has been and can be built in almost 
any material, we nevertheless have a verv 
definite association of materials with each; 
for instance, white woodwork with green 
shutters for Colonial, and stucco and tile 
for Italian. 

So it was impressed upon us that the 
thing to emphasize in our discussion of 
the current work was rather its homo- 
geneity than its diversity. So feeling, 
as we do, that the American architect is 
at present leading the world, it came as a 
pleasant surprise to us that the hope 


“doing 


got 
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(rather than belief) that we are gradually 
developing a distinct and national style 
of our own, is by way of being realized. 

The-one thing that most disturbs our 
belief that the hope will soon become a 
fact, is that architecture is in this coun- 
try pursuing a course peculiarly its own, 
while in every past period it formed a 
part of, or was the leader in, a general 
art movement. If this is still the case today 
it can be seen only 
obscurely. The two 
great arts, 
sculpture and paint- 
ing seem to have 
been violently rent 
asunder by the feud 
between the classic 
and the modern. In 
architecture there 
appears to be no 
such feud.  Cer- 
tainly most of our 
acceptable current 
work is far from 
t he  modernistic 
movement ot 
France, Austria and 
Germany. While 
not so distant from 
classic art, it is still 
not dominated by 
the dead hand to 
the extent which, 
let us say, Michael- 
angelo or the Arch- 
aistic Greeks domi- 
nate one section of 
the sculptors. 

Nor does the kinship with the minor 
arts seem to be much greater except in 
those which are directly contrived to serve 
as ornaments of architecture. The design 
of furniture and of upholstery fabrics is 
in the healthy condition of combining a 
respectable deference to tradition with a 
vigorous independence in design. This 
gives the householder an ample field from 
which to chose the lesser but tremendous- 
ly important fittings for his house. How- 
ever, in the arts not subsidiary to archi- 
tecture there appears to be a genuine 
divergence of feeling which cannot light!y 
be called a different fashion. Certainly. 
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the most interesting (and apparently the 
most vital) work of the theater, of the 
dressmaker, of the poster artist, of the 
illustrator, is far more daring and far 
less traditional than is our architecture, 
and, it must be admitted, not less valu 
able. 

However, even in these arts a certain 
analogy may be perceived if we compare 
them with their European counterparts. 

We seem to have 
a certain for 
simplicity and clean 
line even in our 
least serious things. 
The leaven of the 
hard Colonial days 
and of the dissent- 
ing English, 
Scotch, 
and 
were 


taste 


German 
French who 
the founders 
of our traditions in 
art as in morals, 
has kept us away 
from. the 
of the 


excesses 


Continent 


In color and design, 
and this in spite of 


our enormous im- 
portations of Eu- 
ropean art entire, 
and in spite of the 
great infusion of 
less_ restrained 
bloods. Even the 
florid Italian and 
the opulent Jew, 
transplanted in such 
quantities, feel its effects, and here pro- 
duce work genuinely American, relying 
less upon color and ornament than upon 
line and mass. Compare the Italian work 
of today with the work of our architects 
of Italian descent and be convinced. 
Now all this may seem a far cry from 
the country houses which are the reason 
for this number, but these houses are 
because of the whole of architecture and 
are significant only as they form a part of 
it. There was a time when our public 
buildings were the best things we pro- 
duced; and the designers of the louse 
had to learn from the architect of the 
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RESIDENCE OF PERSIFOR FRAZER, ESQO., CHESTNUT HILL, PENNSYLVANIA 


Robert Rodes McGoodwin, Architect 
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RESIDENCE OF JOHN W. PRENTISS, ESO., EASTERN POINT, GLOUCESTER, MASS 
Parker, Thomas & Rice, Architects 


RESIDENCE AT SNEEDENS LANDING, NEW JERSEY 


William Lawrence Bottomley, Architect 
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great building that plan must be expressed 
in elevation ; that ornament without mean- 
ing is worse than useless; that structure 
should be logical; that scale should be 
studied with the mass. Now the condition 
is reversed, and it is the architect of pub- 
lic buildings who has much to learn from 
the designers of houses. These lessons 
well learned can make our architecture 


the greatest the world has ever known. 
Our public work is based on sound and 
part acquired from 


wise principles, in 
the Ecole des 
Seaux Arts, and in 
part» from the 
earlier American 
architects who not 
only talked about, 
but designed with 
“Republican —sim- 
plicity” and strove 
to express the lofty 
principles on which 
our government 
was founded, in 
the buildings erect- 
ed for its use. 

But these prin- 
ciples have hard- 
ened into dogmas; 
symmetry has be- 
come an obsession; 
the Order is the 
sole way by which 
importance can be 
obtained. We have 
within the past 
twenty vears erect- 
ed a group of great 
buildings, notable 
for the exquisite 
proportion of their 
detail, for the 
splendid execution of their  orna- 
ment, but in motive showing an _ in- 
conceivable poverty of invention. Our 
public architecture seems to have been 
cut out with a rubber stamp, and the two 
great public buildings whose authors have 
shown even a timid originality, the 
Nebraska State Capitol, and the New 
York Courthouse, have been mercilessly 
criticized for their slight departures from 
the normal. It would seem possible to at- 
tain dignity without stupidity in public as 
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well as in private work. If not the most 
perfectly proportioned, the Propylaea was 
probably the most interesting of the build 
ings on the Athenian Acropolis, and while 
this was the main entrance to the place of 
shrines, and great dignity was its only 
purpose, it was not symmetrical, and 
should be studied as an example of ad- 
justment to site as some of our men 
study to adjust their designs to their sites. 
These country houses seem to increase 
in interest as they depart from symmetry, 
vet without losing 
a proper dignity. 
They are obviously 
designed to meet re 
quirements of plan 
or of site, and are 
not theses on the 
country house 
facade with the 
plans balanced and 
symmetrical about 
irrelevant axes. 
Of course, this its 
natural in house: 
where the English 
couniry house prec- 
edent has been 
adopted as the 
basis of design. 
There, we expect a 
picturesque house. 
fut how about the 
houses in which the 
orders are freely 
employed, as_ for 
example, the won- 
derful little house 
of the architect, 
David Adler, illus- 
trated on Plate 415 
and on pages 458 
59-60? Is this undignified ? Or unworthy? 
Or unlivable? Compare the plan with the 
photographs of the exterior, and the va 
rious rooms. The “architecture” is so ob- 
viously the appropriate expression of the 
life of the occupant that criticism fails 
Yet the building is of classic derivation, 
though it is hard to assign it to any pe- 
riod. It has in it something of the Italian 
Renaissance, something of the Graeco- 
Roman country house and something of 
our Colonial. Tradition is respected, but 
(Text 
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to repeat a phrase, the dead hand does 
not dominate. It is living architecture 
to which the best of our architects of pub- 
lic work can go for information as to 
how a public building can be designed. 
This freedom from the spell of sym- 
metry has not always been characteristic 
of our country work, any more than it 
is now true of our public work. When 
our architects began to emerge from the 
horrors of the 
late Victorian 
period (largely 
through the pu- 
rifying influence 
of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts) and 
saw that it was 
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Our monumental design is not, and will 
not be until our architects learn that it is 
not necessary to fill ravines with the top 
of adjoining hills to provide a level site, 
and to change streets and divert rivers 
so that axes may pass through the cen- 
ters of balanced facades. 

It seems hardly necessary to call atten- 
tion to the excellent detail and execution 
of our country work; our architects know 


their business, 
and where lib- 
erties are taken 


with precedent, 
they are liberties 
which will not 
be resented. We 
suppose that the 


right to design first Romaa 
from within out- architect w ho 
ward rather than dared to place 
to force a plant columns on each 
to fit what they side of an arch 
then considered was denounced 
to be picturesque by the traditional 
compositions, the Greek school as 
revelation was an asinine and 
complete, and almost impious 
country houses innovator, and in 
became manner the same spirit, 
ed and formal in there is far too 
no matter what much criticism 
traditional style, of modern work 
to a degree that from the stand- 
the founders of point that “‘it just 
these styles wasn't —_ done.” 
never imagined. Set Mlevas \We heard not 
Our houses of RESIDENCE OF W. JULE DAY, ESO long ago of an 

DOUGLASTON, LONG architect who 


Italian type out- 
did Palladio, and 
we still have with us very fine and expen- 
sive houses at Newport and Southampton, 
in which the living room is exactly bal- 
anced by the dining room, and the sun 
room by the kitchen, as well as Colonial 
houses of the simplest and most rigid svym- 
metry. Now we appear to have learned that 
neither the Italian nor the Colonial work 
was successful because of its formality, 
and the houses of Italian and Colonial 
precedent illustrated in this number are 
almost as easy and graceful in their de- 
sign as are those of English ancestry, or 
as their precedents! Our country house 
design is out of its swaddling clothes. 


Frank J. F« 


rster, Architect 
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ISLAND 
Was requested by 
the Bronx Parkway Commission to design 
a plate girder bridge over the Parkway 
and the railroad tracks adjoining. He sub 
mitted two drawings, and the head of the 
Commission objected to them, saying that 
he had traveled extensively and had 
studied the designs of the Greek, Roman, 
Medieval and  Kenaissance architects. 
“Where can you show me a bridge any- 
thing like that?” said he. To which the 
architect answered that when the Greeks 
used sixiy-foot plate girders, he would 
show him such a bridge. No criticism is 
more foolish than that which says, “the 

If the 


old work was not done that way.” 
page 454) 
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THE 


old work were always good and if the 
older architects had used all 
forms, such a criticism might be sensible, 
but when one considers that even on so 
simple a problem as the Greek temple 
form, many architects worked for cen- 
turies with constant innovations, and 
without exhausting the possible variations 
of the design, it is obvious that there are 
always different things to do. If a critic 
objects to a certain combination of forms 
unpleasing in 
themselves, he is 
right, but before 
making such objec- 
tion, he should first 
examine his own 
mind and _ make 
sure that his ob- 
jection is not 
caused by a viola- 
tion of the ex- 
pected, rather than 
by a genuine in- 
congruity of mo- 
tives. 

One of the most 
interesting features 
of all modern work 
is the realization on 
the part of prac- 
tically all architects, 
that the scale of the 
material is as much 
a part of the design 
anything 
Of course, 
brick the 
established 
for 


possible 


as 


else. 
with 


as 


scale is 
except 
excep- 
tional variations as 
the use of Roman sized brick, or a special 
brick of unusual dimension, but even in 
these cases the limits of variations are very 
narrow. With stone and wood this is by 
no means true, and especially in stone 
many otherwise excellent buildings have 
been injured pictorially by the failure of 
their architects to employ stone work 
which was right in pattern and size. There 
are no limits to the interesting surfaces 
which can be got from stone work, and 
while our architects are using certain 
forms extremely well, few are doing such 
delightfully playful work as the English 
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architect, Lutyens, frequently employs, 
nor any dare to far the 
medieval architects of Normandy went 
in such buildings as the Manoir d’Ango. 
However, in the houses of stone or 
partially of stone illustrated in this num 
ber, there is much variety in the stone 
work, all of it admirably scaled, and 
giving at least a satisfactory, if not an 
unusual texture. It noticeable that 
the method of laving the stone in most 
of the work seems 
to have been copied 
from the local 
farmhouses of some 
age rather than 
from foreign ex- 
amples, even when 
the buildings re 
semble more nearly 
foreign precedent 

than Colonial. 
In the house at 
Chestnut Hill, by 
Robert Rodes Me- 
Goodwin, and in 
the house’ which 
\ndrew J. Thomas 
has designed for 
himself, we — find 
stone work not too 
carefully surfaced 
or bedded, but laid 
with a mortar joint 
wide that the 
proportion of mor- 
tar on the exterior 
probably — exceeds 
that of stone 
While walls laid in 
this way were not 
uncommon in England and on_ the 
Continent, work of such crudeness was 
generally limited to humble structures 
such as stables, dove cutes, dependencies 
and division walls (as indeed the 
case in Mr. Thomas’ house), but there 
is no real discrepancy between the mate- 
rial and its use. The Chestnut Hill house 
is about as near to English work as we 
are getting in this country, but it is after 
all not a very strict copy of English work, 
and is all the better for it. Mr. Thomas’ 
garden, house and walls may be roughly 
described as of French motive, but the 
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house proper, though admirably set off 
by the garden work, cannot be so de- 
scribed, in short, we cannot place it with 
any historic style; it is just a first rate 
piece of modern design. 

The house at Douglaston, designed by 
Mr. Frank J. Forster, is of an unaffected 
brick surface, with hewn lintels and posts. 
The attempt to secure texture on the 
woodwork by adzing has been carried a 
bit too far, but the house is extremely 
pleasing, and a very free derivative of the 
English cottage type. The fact that the 
windows are grouped and the house is 
asymmetrical leads us to so describe it, 
although in fact it is by no means a lit- 
eral transcription. 

Another house in which English mo- 
tives appear, although of a different pe- 
riod, is the little house at Forest Hills, 
designed by Mr. Aymar Embury II. As 
in the other cases, it is hard to say 
whether this is Colonial or Georgian or 
perhaps Italian, but it is admirably de- 
signed as a free-standing city house, and 
not as a country house crowded on a 
tiny lot. Mr. Embury tells us that it was 
very hard to get the consulting architect 
of Forest Hills to approve the drawings 
of this house. He said that it seemed 
to him “a very ugly little house’; so 
even the architect does not always appre- 
ciate from working drawings the quality 
of the design. 

Again in the house at Fairfield, by 
Messrs. Murphy and Dana, it is impos- 
sible to assign to the whole house a single 
precedent. The treatment of the porches 
is obviously American, and not very early 
American at that, but the details of the 
cornice and doorway are rather Georgian 
than Colonial, and the mass of the build- 
ing suggests the pleasantly mannered 
architecture of France under Louis XV1 
more than anything else. It is a very 
agreeable piece of brick design with ad- 
mirably restrained detail, and is one of 
the best examples to prove the thesis (if 
it needs proof), that the possible treat- 
ment of the simple square block of a 
house was by no means exhausted in the 
eighteenth century. 

\ similar combination of motives ap- 
pears in the delightful house at Far Hills, 
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designed by the office of John Russell 
Pope, although in this case the central 
mass is flanked by extended wings in the 
Maryland manner, a motive, which, given 
a reasonably level site, 1s perhaps the 
most satisfactory for the modestly dig- 
uified country house that has yet been 
devised. Executed as this one is, it can 
never fail to impress, and could well take 
a first rank among the old houses of 
\nnapolis, although it is quite as much 
in place in a collection of modern work. 

The honse at Cleveland, designed by 
Messrs. Howell and Thomas, is one of 
the most interesting in this number. The 
combination of painted brick walls and 
Neo-Greco ornament was common enough 
in the eighteen thirties, but we remember 
no house of that period, even among the 
admirable examples in Baltimore, where 
so excellent a scale was employed, and 
where the proportions of cornice, columns 
and fenestration were so precisely adapted 
to the wall texture and to the situation. 
This house, like the one at Forest Hills, 
is distinctly a free-standing city house, 
and is so designed—a thing our archi 
tects too often fail to appreciate. 

Among the houses of stucco the two 
houses in Santa Barbara and Easthamp 
ton, by Mr. George Washington Smith 
and Messrs. Polhemus and Coffin, respec- 
tively, present an interesting contrast. 
Each is a seasonal house, one for Cali- 
fornia winters, and the other for Long 
[sland summers, and while it is quite 
possible that their authors began their 
sketches with the idea of doing one a 
“Mission type” and the other an “Eng- 
lish cottage,” it is much more likely that 
Mr. Smith had in mind the foliage and 
the climate of California, while Messrs. 
Polhemus and Coffin were thinking of the 
kind of house which would hug the 
ground and simulate in line the soft con- 
tours of the sand dunes of the coast. 

\t any rate they have both produced 
houses which admirably fit their settings, 
and which are not archaeological, but 
frank expressions of the requirements of 
the people who live in them, and while 
they are probably as far apart in their 
precedent as any two houses in this col- 
lection, they are still within the limits of 
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the single school that we maintain is cur- 
rent today throughout the United States. 
Both are of stucco, and of not unlike 
texture, but carefully considered as to 
color. Their principal point of difference 
is the shape and material of the roof. 
The Delaware cottage designed, by Mr. 
Prentice Sanger, who combines the func 
tions of architect and landscape architect, 
shows a very interesting grouping of the 
three mason’s materials, stucco, stone and 
brick, although we feel that the points of 
application of these materials might have 
been altered to the improvement of the 
design. ‘There is something about stone 
which leads one instinctively to require 
it to be the material of the dominant por 


tion of the house. The word “stone” 
conjures up in our minds something en- 
during, solid and = permanent, while 


“stucco,” probably because of the many 
centuries in which it was a temporary and 
not too excellent surfacing, suggests addi- 
tions to the main structure or, at least, 
portions of lesser importance. So that 
when several materials are used in the 
same house, as in this case, we would 
have expected the b ly of the building to 
be of stone with the wings of brick and 
stucco. 

In the house by Mr. William Gehron 
at Pelham Wood, designed for his own 
«cupancy, we have an example of what 
good proportion of mass and proper fen- 
estration can do with the simplest con- 
ceivable motive. This is one of the most 
ittractive small houses that has been buiit 
in many vears, and the extremely happy 
treatment of the garage and sun parlor 
has played a great part in it. When decora- 
tive motives are reduced to the lowest 
terms. or eliminated altogether, it needs 
a skillful man to give us something which 
will not be another of those houses built 
literally by the thousand in the suburbs 
of our cities, and we cannot too much 
admire Mr. Gehron for the clarity 
of his thought and the precision of his 
design. 

Mr. Adler, like Mr. Gehron, has used 
stucco in his house at Evanston, Illinois. 
\We have spoken above of this, perhaps 
the most interesting of the houses illus- 
trated in this number, and little more need 
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be said of it. The architect who can so 
freely and gracefully mingle Classic and 
Victorian motives on a plan so rational- 
lv developed in accordance with the living 
requirements of the owner, needs no 
words from us to tell the reader of his 
success. 

The house at Ardsley, by Mr. Leigh 
Hill Krench, Jr., and the Hamilton house 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, are easy, gracious 
adaptations of well known Colonial mo 
tives, and of all three illustrated, are the 
nearest to precedent, very probably be- 
cause of all the historic styles our own 
Colonial is the nearest to our own way of 
living. This Colonial work looks so sim- 
ple that it seems as if no architect were 
necessary, and yet the modern house tn 
which the designer has caught the spirit 
of the old work is rare indeed. In both 
of those houses it is apparent, and al- 
though, generally speaking, the house at 
\rdsley tollows Massachusetts motifs, 
and that at St. Paul, the Dutch work 
around New York, neither is literal in its 
copying; both are rather translations. 
specially interesting is it to see these 
two architects employing a change in the 
method of applying the wood to produce 
a change in texture where such a change 
is needed, a thing common enough in old 
work but rare in new. 

In the Crocker house at Fitchbury, 
Massachusetts, Mr. Sanger has used 
shingles painted white for his wall sur- 
faces, while in the house at Pelham Mr. 
I.ewis Bowman has used rough stained 
clapboards in combination with a great 
chimney, partly of stone and partly of 
brick. This house at Pelham is one of 
the few American houses in which the 
general effect of the high gabled English 
cottage has been produced by wood sur- 
faces with real success. If one calls to 
mind not one of the good houses of this 
tvpe, but the thousands of bad ones where 
this wall treatment has been attempted, we 
can comprehend its difficulty and appreci- 
ate Mr. Bowman’s success. Clapboards 
were occasionaly used in old English 
work, but we can call to mind no instances 
where they were so interesting as here. 
This is another indication of the growing 
tendency among our architects to make 
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RESIDENCE OF EDWARD BROOKS. ESQ., SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
C. Howard Johnston, Jr., Architect 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S HOUSE, ESTATE OF MRS. W. L. HARKNESS, GLEN COVE, L. 1. 


Charles S. Keefe, Architect 
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HOUSE, ESQ., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Agnew, Jr., Architect 
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the design fit the material, rather than 
the material fit the design. 

It will be noticed that the general im- 
pression produced by these illustrations, 
entirely aside from the architecture of 
the buildings themselves, is much more 
agreeable than was the case some years 
ago. This is equally true of the exteriors 
and the interiors, and is due to the growth 
in taste on the part of our building pub- 
lic in matters of landscape design and in 
furnishing. It is now a common practice 
even in small houses, to find the owner 
employing a decorator and a landscape 
architect to supplement the work of the 
architect, and with results that are cer- 
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tainly beneficial to the houses as a whole. 
We may add also, that these professions 
are working together much more harmo- 
niously than was formerly the case, and 
while there will always be differences of 
opinion between practitioners of related 
arts, there is less of acrimony in their re- 
lationship and almost that “meeting of the 
minds” which Mr. Woodrow Wilson used 
to talk about. 

Permit us in conclusion to express our 


thanks to the many architects who have 


allowed us to use photographs of their 


work, and to assure them that we and the 


their 
1 


public we reach have profited py the 
courtesy. 





Garage 
RESIDENCE OF BARTOW CROCKER, ESQ., 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 


Prentice Sawyer, Architect and Landscape Architect 
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